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citizens ; they do not think or feel in the same manner,
and they scarcely believe that they belong to the same
human race. They cannot, therefore, thoroughly
understand what others feel, nor judge of others by
themselves. Yet they are sometimes eager to lend
^ach other mutual aid ; but this is not contrary to my
previous observation. These aristocratic institutions..
which made the beings of one and the same race so
different, nevertheless bound them to each other by
close political ties. Although the serf had no natural
interest in the fate of nobles, he did not the less think
himself obliged to devote his person to the service of
that noble who happened to be his lord : and although
the noble held himself to be of a different nature from
that of his serfs, he nevertheless held that his duty and
his honour constrained him to defend, at the risk of
his own life, those who dwelt upon his domains.
It is evident that these mutual obligations did not
originate in the law of Nature, but in the law of
society ; and that the claim of social duty was more
stringent than that of mere humanity. These services
were not supposed to be due from man to man, but to
the vassal or to the lord. Feudal institutions awak-
ened a lively sympathy for the sufferings of certain
men, but none at all for the miseries of mankind.
They infused generosity rather than mildness into the
manners of the time, and although they prompted
men to great acts of self-devotion, they engendered no
real sympathies ; for real sympathies can only exist
between those who are alike ; and in aristocratic ages
men acknowledge none but the members of their own
caste to be like themselves. . . .
When all the ranks of a community are nearly
equal, as all men think and feel in nearly the same
manner, each of them may judge in a moment of the
sensations of all the others : he casts a rapid glance